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STAMPS 1 PURCHASED. We are de- 
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or important lots, of all kinds of stamps, old 
and modern. Submit, stating price required, 
and an immediate reply will be given. — 
le & KAY, Ltd., 170, Strand, London, 


OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. 
Early printed Works, Standard Authors, 
First Editions, &c. Catalogues free. Books 
and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free.— 
ere a inson, 188, Peckham Rye, Lon- 
on, S.B.22. 
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GENERAL INDEXES. 


HE following GENERAL INDEXES are 
now available :— 


FIRST SERIES (1849-1855), 
bound cloth. Price 30/-. 
SIXTH SERIES (1880-1885), SEVENTH 
SERIES (1885-1891), EIGHTH SERIES (1892- 
1897), NINTH SERIES (1898-1903), TENTH 
SERIES (1904-1909), in paper covers. Price 18/- 
each; postage, 
ELEVENTH SERIES 
cloth. Price 21/-; postage 6d 
TWELFTH SERIES (1916-1928) — Bound 
cloth. Price 21/-; postage 6d 


second-hand, 


oo. — Bound 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, Ltd., 
Booksellers, 83, High Street, 
Marylebone, London, W.1. 


New Catalogues. 
Post Free on Application. 
. 499. BIRDS. 
. 500. ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, from 
15th Century to the present. 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
NEAR EAST & EGYPT. 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 
OF MISCELLANEOUS LIT- 
ERATURE. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
AUSTRALASIA. 


. 501. 

















SHAKESPEARE, 
and other early Dramatists. 


Report all early books, pamphlets, 
Manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items, etc., to 


MAGGS BROS... 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London. W 


























EKYLL’S, LTD., 10, Berkeley Street, Picca- 

dilly, are buyers of OLD TEXT BOOKS 
on ORIENTAL RUGS, containing coloured 
illustrations. Particulars requested. 
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TES AND QUERIES is published every 

aS ier, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (‘'elephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including 
postage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 
binding cases, or £1 15s. dd a year, U.S.A. $9, 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. ‘The London Office is at 14, Burleigh 
Street, W.C.2 (‘Telephone : Chancery 8766), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 








Memorabilia. 
(Uk publication of a series of letters writ- 

ten by Warren Hastings in his old age, 
which is concluded to-day with the 62nd 
letter, written a few weeks before his death 
in 1818, has done something to stimulate the 
perennial interest in that great man; and, 
we are glad to record, it has brought a 
number of new readers to ‘N. & Q.’ From 
the same source we have obtained a few 
unpublished poems by Hastings, which we 
hope to print shortly. He was not a great 
poet, but his verse has a directness and | 
vivacity characteristic of his mind. 
[HIS month the world of science has been 

celebrating with due solemnity the third | 
centenary of the publication of William) 
Harvey’s De Motu Sanguinis; and the None-| 
such Press, which is responsible for some of | 
the most beautiful books published in recent 
years, has seized the opportunity to give us a 
reproduction, finely printed on fine paper 
and finely bound, of the original work, 
together with the later and more detailed De 
Circulatione Sanguinis, edited with notes by 
Mr. Geoffrey Keynes. The book is in every | 
way worthy of the occasion, and of the 
publishers. 


IR Alfred Robbins has contributed a sub- | 
stantial pamphlet entitled ‘ The Press’ to | 
Benn’s Sixpenny Library. Though it is) 
mainly historical—the chapter on the liberty | 
of the Press is particularly good—there is| 
much shrewd observation on present-day ten- | 
dencies, on which few speak with more | 
authority than the author. The first half- 
penny morning daily was not The Morning of | 
1892, as stated on p. 64, but The Summary, 
issued by The Times in 1883. 
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THE Sussex County Magazine, which often 


contains articles of interest to our 
readers, publishes in its June number an 
account of the sale of what is believed to be 
the last team of six red oxen used for plough- 
ing in this country. After a brief period of 
fattening on Pevensey marshes, they were 
sent to the butcher, to put an end to a long 
chapter in English history. To the same 
magazine Mr. 8. E. Winbolt is contributing 
a valuable series of articles on Roman Sussex. 


HONOURS announced on the King’s Birth- 

day are, as usual, mainly political and 
official; but we notice with pleasure Knight- 
hoods for Professor Craigie, of the Oxford 
English Dictionary, for General Edmonds, 
the military historian, for Dr. J. H. Jeans, 
Secretary of the Royal Society, and for Mr. 
Nigel Playfair, whose conduct of the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith, has lent distinction 
to the London stage. Sir George Grierson’s 
Order of Merit will also be generally 
welcomed. 


R. J. A, Lovat-Fraser, in writing to The 
Times, points out that the statement 
ascribed to George III that Shakespeare was 
‘sorry stuff’? does not square with what is 
known of the King. He goes on to say: 
“One of his most precious possessions was a 
copy of Shakespeare which had belonged to 
Charles I., who had inscribed in it his 
favourite adage, ‘Dum spiro, spero.’ This 
book was one of the 30 books reserved by 
George IV. when the Royal Library was 
handed over to the British Museum. There 
is an infinitely pathetic incident recorded of 
the King which I take from William Toyn- 
bee’s ‘ Vignettes of the Regency.’ During one 
of the old blind King’s infrequent intervals of 
lucidity in his last days, the Princess Eliza- 
beth, at his special request, read him his 


| favourite play, ‘King Lear.’ When she fin- 


ished he murmured, ‘ Ah, I have become like 
poor Lear, old and blind and feeble, but,’ he 
added, tremulously raising his voice, ‘ thank 
God, I have no Goneril nor Regan. No, no,’ 
turning his sightless eyes lovingly towards 


| his daughters, ‘ all Cordelias, all Cordelias.’ ”’ 


[HE June number of The Connoisseur con- 

tains an article on the Queen’s collection 
of lace, which consists largely of pieces of his- 
torical interest produced in the British Isles. 
Perhaps the most important piece is the Court 
train of Irish needle point lace presented by 
the ladies of Belfast on the occasion of the 
Coronation and worn by her Majesty at the 
Delhi Durbar. It was made at the Presenta- 
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lace-makers ; it contains over five and a quar- 
ter million stitches and it is calculated would | 
have taken a single worker between twenty- 
five and thirty years to make. 


LIUNTERMEDIARE publishes a query 
which our American readers may be able 
to answer. G. P. M. asks where he can find 
details of Louis-Napoleon Bonaparte’s life 
while a refugee in the United States, in 1837. 
Thirria’s ‘ Napoléon III avant 1’Empire’ 
only mentions that he was well received by 
New York society. Another correspondent 
asks enlightenment on the following para- 
graph he has found in an evening paper: 

Le Catholic World annonce que miss Helen 
Asquith, petite fille de feu Lord Oxford and 
Asquith, s’est récemment convertie au catho- 
licisme. Sa mére, qui est fille de Regina 
Asquith, fille ainée de Lord Asquith, tué a la 
guerre en 1918, a, elle aussi embrassé la religion 
catholique romaine, il y a quelques années. 

Miss Asquith, qui est 4gé de vingt ans, est 

étudiante 4 Oxford. 
He does not understand how the son of the 
statesman could be a ‘‘ Lord”’ in 1918, two 
years before the title of Oxford and Asquith 
was created, and how Miss Helen Asquith is 
descended, 


ROFESSOR Majuri is shortly to begin 
excavating the site of Pestum, the 
ancient Poseidonia which, according to 
Strabo, was founded by the Greeks about 
600 s.c. It was occupied by the Romans 
after the defeat of Pyrrhus, and re-named 
Pestum. The site is of considerable extent, 
the Greek walls have a perimeter of about 
three miles, but its excavation should not 
present any great difficulty, as the buildings 
lie only a few feet below the surface, but the 
plain surrounding the ruins is infected with 
malaria and only sparsely inhabited. Pes- 
tum has, of course, been principally noted for 
its three well preserved Greek temples. The 
largest, the so-called temple of Neptune, is 
said to be one of the most ancient and finest 
examples of Greek architecture. As the town 
was devastated in the ninth century by the 
Saracens, and despoiled of its sculptures by 
Robert Guiscard in the eleventh century, it 
is somewhat doubtful if any arresting finds 
will be made. On the other hand, some fine | 
wall paintings of Samnite warriors in full 
armour, now in the Naples museum, were 
found, as late as 1854, in one of the tombs 
outside the northern gate, the so-called Porta | 
Aurea. Two lofty towers still standing on 
the city wall were recently presented to the | 
State by the proprietor. Professor Majuri 
proposes to erect a belvedere on one of them, | 
which will command an extensive view 





THE Cambridge University Press announce 

for early publication, ‘ Foundations of 
English Opera,’ by Professor E. J. Dent, who 
has been engaged for many years on research 
into seventeenth century music. 


THE Society for Pure English promises ay 

early addition to their series of tracts 
published by the Oxford Press. This wil] be 
‘Shakespeare’s English,’ by G. S. Gordon 
Merton Professor of English Literature at 
Oxford. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the Country Journal or the Craftsman 
Saturday, June 8, 1728. 


_At GORDON’s FAN Ware houfe at the 
Golden FAN and CROWN in Taviftock-{treet, 
Covent-Garden, are to be fold, great Choice of 
genteel, fafhionable India Fans, compleatly 
finifhed, Wholefale and Retail. ; 

N.B. At the faid Place Ladies may be ferved 
with great Variety of India Pictures fit for 
Skreens, Blinds for Windows or Framings for 
Stair-cafes; and likewife large Sheets, and 
Variety of Colours of fine India Paper, fit to 
line Clofets and Chefts, to prevent the Moth 
from getting into Clothes. 





. This Day is publifh’d 
Thievery A-la-Mode; Or, The Fatal Encour. 
agement. 
Beneath the Left Ear fo fit but a Cord, 
(A Rope fo charming a zone is!) 
The Youth in his Cart hath the Aire of a 
Lord, 
_And we cry, There dies an Adonis. 
Printed for J. Roberts in Warwick-Lane. 
Price 6d, 


This Day is published, a beautiful Edition, of 
La HENRIADE 
Par M. de Voltaire. Printed for N. Prevoft 
over againft Southampton-ftreet in the Strand, 
and J. P. Codero in Little Newport-ftreet. 
N.B. Whereas feveral Advertifements have 
been publifhed in feveral News-Papers by M. 
de Voltaire and M. Prevoft, in relation to the 
Poem called the HENRIADE, MM. Voltaire, 
Author, though feveral Matters contained in 
the faid Advertifements being compromijed: 
and M. Voltaire having perufed M. Prevolt’ 
Edition in Octavo, of the faid Poem, finds the 
same to agree with his Quarto Edition ‘of th 
said Work, fave only in fix Lines thereoj, 
which M. Prevoft agreeing, at the Defire and 
Requeft of M. Voltaire to ftrike out of his fail 
Octavo Edition; M. Voltaire hereby acquaint 
the Publick, that M. Prevoft’s Edition, fr 
corected, at the Defire and Requeft of the faii 
M. Voltaire, will be a true Edition of the fail 
Poem in Octavo, and both M. Voltaire and ¥. 
Prevoft do hereby withdraw all former Adver 
tifements in relation thereof. May 27, 17%. 
Signed, Voltaire and N. Prevolt. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
WARREN HASTINGS. 

(See ante pp. 21, 39, 57, 76, 93, 111, 132, 

150, 165,. 183, 204, 220, 240, 256, 276, 293, 
309. 330, 349, 566, 383). 
LXI. 
Daylesford house 7h May 1818. 

My dear friend 

I know, and was more than once upon the 
point of telling, you so, that sickness or some 
other equivalent cause had deprived me of 
your annual commemoration of my deliver- 
from my seven (‘‘some say nine’’) years 
ordeal; and did you not revive it, it would 
have been lost almost to my own memory. I 
cannot express how sensibly I feel this singu- 
lar discrimination in the recollections of your 
friendship. You have continued to recur to 
it after it had seemed to have been sunk in 
the page of history. May blessings reward 
you for it! It is a consolation to know, with 
ihe first information of your malady, that 
it’s worst effects are gone, and given place to 
convalescence. A tendency in my eyes to 
inflammation has been the attendant of mine 
from their earliest period, and though I still 
have recourse to the daily application of the 
common eye water, I think I derive a surer 
benefit from the purest water of the spring, 
such as that near the magazine in Hyde 
Park. I believe that in this case the e is 
efiected by the removal of the actuai cause 
of ailment. I rejoice to receive from you 
so good an account of your sister’s health. 
May it prove lasting. I beg that you will 
present to her my best regards and respects. 
Mrs, Hastings will deliver her own. She will 
give a greater welcome to this letter by being 
the bearer of it. I shall feel an uneasy void 
in her absence, but am reconciled to it by 
many important considerations; and now 
that the die is cast, I am glad that she will 
leave me behind. I shall have just occupa- 
tion to keep me in something like active busi- 
ness till she comes back again, though my 
activity is beginning to partake of one 
quality which the Pundits ascribe to Bramah, 
who (they say) takes a whole solar year for 
the period of a wink. From this influence I 
exclude two compositions of a different order, 


and venture to recommend them to you, the} 


least philosophical of them especially: 





namely Franklin’s life, and Macleod’s narra- 
tive of the voyage of the Alceste, the tem- 


| perate heroism of Captain Maxwell, and the 


superhumanity of the natives of Lewchew. I 
have also many thanks to offer for my share 
of entertainment afforded to our late evening 
parties in a beautiful and harmonious poem, 
which the author has entitled ‘ Religio 
Clerici,’ and to which I have no objection, 
except that [sic] the want of a little, and 
very little, of the religio laici in the general 
composition, or both attempered in the cate- 
chist’s modest profession: ‘‘ Lord, I believe: 
help thou my unbelief.” 

I had heard before that the bust of Mem- 
non was [on] the seas, with other venerable 
antiquities from the Upper Egypt; and 
lament that I can hardly entertain a hope of 
ever seeing them: but there are other regrets 
which affect me much deeper. One of the 
lesser kind is, that I may not witness the 
result of the Arctic exploration. What 
worlds of knowledge are opening to our 
observation! My fears are much excited by 
the novel exhibition of war which is just 
opening in India, and [J] dread to what it 
may lead, though I have an implicit con- 
fidence in the military skill, courage, and 
political knowledge of the Governor General. 
Have you any conception of the system of 
finance which can maintain and distribute so 
vast and complicated an expenditure? I have 
not.—But I forget, that though your patience 
is equal to all my gossiping questions, I have 
no right to wear out your eyes in this cir- 
cumambulation but I beg you to believe that 
I do not write wholly for my own gratifica- 
tion, but with a hope that it will contribute 
to yours, if it may lead to any store of know- 
ledge by which you can make me wiser than 
I am, or than any other instruction can make 
me: and I know that you will be glad of 
getting so long a letter from me, though 
wholly deficient in positive information. 

Adieu, my dear friend, I am ever 
truly yours 


most 


Warren Hastinos. 
LXII. 
Daylesford house 16t# June 1818. 


' My dear friend 


You may, if you please, retort upon me 
(and I hope without profanation) the divine 
sentence of ‘‘ Physician, heal thyself.” In 
the last letter which I had the pleasure of 
writing to you, I used the liberty too com- 
monly assumed by the well to their sick 
friends, in offering my opinion of remedies 
that were reputed good or bad for the eyes. 
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I date it almost from the same time, that I 
have been myself afflicted, and at times pain- 
fully, with an inflammation of mine, and 
had exhausted the stores of my own know- 
ledge before I had recourse to the 
legitimate skill of my apothecary. This has 


brought to my recollection the following anec- | 
dote of the Emperor Akber and his favourite | 
The two friends | 


Musiheb Rajah Beerburr. 
had once a dispute about what trade had the 
greatest number of practitioners. The con- 
test grew so violent that at length they 


agreed to refer the decision upon it to the | 
desperate proof of a wager, and a day was) 


fixed, on which they were to deliver, upon 


honor, the number of each respective trade | 
in the) 
interval preceding—A few days after this | 
the Rajah absented himself from his daily | 
attendance on the Imperial presence, alledg- | 
ing in excuse that he was prevented by a/| 


that they had relatively met with 


severe tooth ach; but promising to make his 
appearance at any rate on the day appointed 
for the decision of the wager. On that day 
accordingly he presented himself, with his 
head wrapped in shawls, and groaning with 
an expression of acute pain from the effect 
of his malady, which still continued, he said, 
unabated. 
report with unaffected concern, made many 
inquiries respecting his complaint, and ended 


by prescribing a remedy of his own composi- | 


tion.—‘‘ But hold,’’ added he, ‘“‘you will 
forget it, if I trust to your memory: for 

see that you are in great pain: I will give 
you the prescription in writing... . 
take it home with you, and apply it without 
loss of time. i, 
‘*A thousand thanks 


to your Majesty,’’ 


replied the courtier, casting aside his wrap- | 


pers and reassuming his natural appearance. 
‘* Your Majesty is the two hundred Sixty 
fifth physician that I have met with since we 
laid our wager, and I have your attestation 
of the last under your own hand.—If there- 
fore your Majesty cannot produce a list con- 
taining an equal number of the profession 
which you have chosen for the subject of your 
part of the bett, you will have the goodness 
to acknowledge that you have lost it, as I 
shall, that I have, if your list exceeds my 
own.”’ . 

If this anecdote of two characters, each 
great in his own way, should fail to afford 
you the entertainment which I intended by 
it, I will try to eke it out by the following 
specimen of natural history. There [is] at 
this place an old horse formerly in the ser- 


vice of Sir Charles Imhoff, at this time about 
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The good Prince received his | 


There: | 


I will vouch for its success.”’ | 
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| Twenty five years of age, and consequently 
| emeritus. There is also a young ‘bull about 
|8 months old, to whom the horse has con. 
| tracted such an attachment, that they are 
inseparable, insomuch that on an accidental 
exclusion of them from the same place of pas- 
ture, the horse ran about in the greatest 
agitation, using every effort to rejoin his 
favorite, without ceasing, till the wicket was 
opened to give him admittance.—Curiosity; 
I have, but it was not in operation at the 
| time that the fact was related to me, no 
longer ago than this morning, and it did 
[not] occur to me to inquire what indications 
| of mutual gratulation passed between the 
creatures at their meeting. It is too late ip 
the day to renew the inquiry. Mr, 
Hastings presents her kind regards to Miss 
Baber and yourself, sincerely hoping that you 
both partake of the best influence of this fine 
weather. Mrs, Hastings (thanks to the 
| benevolent looks that rayed upon her in her 
late visitation) is, well. I am _ well too, 
though half blind, in the statistical report 
which I have given of myself; half deaf, as 
I am, and possessing the power of loco 
' motion, without the inclination to use it; and 
| ever, my dear friend, with true affection 
Yours 


WakRREN Hastrnes. 
To Edward Baber Esq’. 


[This last letter is docketed as follows: 
| “* Dated the 16 June, but delayed to be sent 
| at the time, and Mt. Hastings was soon 
after taken ill and died the 22 August 
following. It was sent after his death by 
| St Cha’ Imhoff on the 11 and received 
the 13 September ——’’] 

| H. B. 


| THE STORY OF THE CALLIOPE. 


| I THOUGHT that the story of the Calliope 
told by a gunner on board at the time 
of its escape would have such an historical 
| interest for at least some of your correspond- 
| ents that it would be a pity to let it be lost. 
| I therefore send it to ‘N. & Q.’ 

| From the Sydney Morning Herald, Feb. 2, 
1928. 





BY A. H. BOULTWOOD. 


by the oft-told story of the Calliope facing 
the gale at Apia, Samoa. I have had the 
whole story from Mr. W. C. Cartwright, of 
Tamworth, N.S. Wales, one of the Calliope’s 
gunners, who received word a few days ago 
that his Majesty the King had been pleased 
- confer the Meritorious Service Order upon 
im. 
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Mr. Cartwright relates details of the Cal- 
liope’s cruise during that commission in 1887 
from Portsmouth around South Africa to the 
China station. Thence she was ordered to the 
Australian station, and arrived in Sydney in 
either October or November, 1887. ‘The ship 
was admired by all who saw her. “ She was 
painted white,” he says, “ with a red ribbon 
around her nettings, while all the guns were 
painted black. Being long guns we could 
never secure them inboard, and one half of 
the muzzle always was outboard, and trained 
off as nearly alongside the ship as possible. 
This led to a Sydney paper saying that her 
guns stuck out like porcupine quills.” 

“At the end of January or February, 1889,” 
says Mr. Cartwright, ‘‘ we were cruising with 
the fleet around New Zealand and had reached 
Wellington. At that time there was trouble 
in Samoa over the accession to the throne. 
King Maletoa having died, his followers wished 
his son to be king; but another party wanted 
a chief named Tamasesse. Trouble arose 
between the two factions, and the Calliope 
was ordered to Samoa. There were three 
German ships in the harbour at Apia—the 
Olga, Adler, and Ebor—and an American 
ship, the Nipsic. Those were the only men- 
o-war, but there was an American barquen- 
tine, the Constitvtion, and a large number of 
schooners. About a week after the arrival of 
the Calliope two other American men-o’-war 
arrived, the Vandalia and the Trenton, the 
latter having an admiral on board. 

“The harbour was not large, and conse- 
quently we had but little room. On or about 
March 9 there were no less than 21 vessels 
anchored in the harbour, the majority being 
small craft. March is the month in the 
islands during which to look for bad weather. 
Most of the ships lay well inside. The 
Trenton was right at the mouth of the har- 
hour, with the Vandalia astern of her. The 
first blow that we got was about March 14, 
when one of the small craft was broken up 
on the reef. A harder one occurred on the 
following day, and the Constitution hoisted 
the American ensign upside down as a signal 
of distress. We sent our cutter away, and 
rescued the crew, who slid down a cable into 
the cutter. The crew had no sooner got away 
than the Constitution settled down and sank, 
her masts just showing above the water.” 
“On Thursday, the 17th or 18th of March, the 
mercury went very low—down to 27 or 28. On 
the Friday morning Captain Kane ordered 
steam to be got up in three boilers 
struck the lower yards and topsails, lashing 
and securing them. 
other ships saw this they did the same. The 
same night it commenced to blow and gradually 
increased in velocity until morning, when it 
was blowing a hurricane. The seas were 
running mountains high, and daylight arrived 
just in time for us to see the Ebor strike the 
reef and sink with all hands on board. The 
Nipsic had dragged her anchors and got on a 
sandbank, but by means of ropes all her crew 
got ashore safely. The Adler was the next to 





and | 





When the captains of the | 


go. Her cable parted and she was lifted with 
the sea and was dropped on the reef as upright 
as if she was shored up in a dry dock. The 
next big sea that came washed her over on her 
broadside. ‘The Germans only a few days before 
this had been fighting with the Samoans; but 
when the Adler struck the natives made a 
human chain to the shore, by which they 
assisted the unfortunate Germans to safety.” 

“Then we saw the Vandalia being driven 
helplessly down upon us. There was no saving 
the situation by steaming up to our anchors, 
and she collided with us with her stern. Half 
of the Calliope’s figurehead was found in her 
cabin after everything was over. Just before 
5 o’clock, the wheel which had been manned by 
eight men, took charge of things, and one sea- 
man who had hung on was thrown clean over 
the wheel from the starboard to the port side, 


having all of his front teeth knocked out. 
The Vandalia came down on us again and 


received another bump. The seas were run- 
ning so high that they had washed down her 
funnels, put her fires out and flooded the 
stokehold, so that they were helpless. The 
Olga and the Calliope were almost on top of 
each other. All at once she steamed along 
our starboard side, carrying away our first 
cutter, dinghy, and copper punt. She caught 
our foreyard with such force that she carried 
the lashing away and left it hanging by the 
topping lifts and braces, with the purchase in 
the centre. With every roll of the ship the 
yard swung so much from side to side that 
anyone approaching it was liable to get 
knocked on the head and killed, but after a 
while we got it secured again. f 
“We got up steam in all boilers. We still 
remained at our anchorage, however, with one 
anchor down, the other having carried away. 
The Trenton at this time was lying across the 
mouth of the harbour. About 9 am. an 
additional head of steam had been raised on 
the Calliope. The Trenton had altered her 
position by swinging round, her bows looking 
seaward, and she was lying what is termed 
fore and aft the harbour. Captain Kane saw 
this, and, realising that this was his only 
chance, passed the order to slip the starboard 
cable. He ordered ‘full speed ahead,’ and the 
starboard cable was slipped without a murmur 
from the crew, though we knew that the 
slightest hitch in the machinery or in navigat- 
ing meant the total loss of the ship and com- 
pany. Despite the fury of the elements, the 
huge seas which swept over us and the roll- 
ing and pitching of the ship, we gradually 
gained headway; but, though it was only about 
a mile from where we started to where the 
Trenton lay, it took us an hour and a half 
to get there, notwithstanding that our engines 
were driving us at what would have been 17 
miles an hour had it been calm _ weather. 
When abreast of the Trenton we seemed to be 
at a standstill for two or three minutes. Our 
main lower yard and the Trenton’s mizzen 
lower yard were interlocked, and kept dodging 
one over the other. If she happened to roll 
inwards towards us, and the Calliope to roll 
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inwards towards her she was sure to put us | 4 

on * reef, rage was only a few feet off our | THE KING S SHIPS. 

port beam. But fortune favoured us. We got! 7, BurtrarPorrsmoutu (cont. fron 

two opposite seas and rolled outwards to port | ; ( from p. 384), 
1716. Re-built. Monracur, 62, 4th rate 


as the Trenton rolled to starboard; at the 
same time the Calliope made headway again (917)T. John Naish. See 1654 Monrague, 


and we were clear. As soon as we cleared | : Nons 

the Trenton’s company cheered us, and our | aes Rica cin ot Tate 
men immediately jumped into the rigging and | (67 65/94)T. John Naish. ult origin- 
returned the cheer. This was the only time | aliy at Deptford by R. and J. Castle, in 
that Captain Kane seemed to get excited, for | 1696, as (676)T. 

he hailed our men in a voice that could be 1719. Re-built. Royat WIt1am, 100, 
heard above the howling storm, ‘Come down | Ist rate (1918)T. John Naish. (Cost 


ship cP agtinn, g OE — rather lose the | £30,794). Built originally at Chatham by 
“ Outside the reef, we bent storm trysails | Phineas Pett in_1670 as Prince (1400)T. 
and set them, thus easing the engines. The | Called Prrxce Royar in 1688 List. Re. 
ship’s bows were put to the open sea, and the | built and re-named Royan Wit11amM at Chat- 
captain stood off from the land until the Tues-} ham in 1692, by Robert Lee as (1568)T. Re- 
day. morning. When we got into the harbour | quced to 2nd rate in 1757 as (1918)T. Nick- 
again what a sight greeted our eyes! The | aie 1. “Dyebehdeeaee 
Vandalia and ‘Trenton lay alongside | "@med ‘‘ THe Orv Brity. ort-Admiral’s 
McArthur’s -Pier, where in calm weather a| ship at Spithead in 1782. 
cutter required navigation to get there, and 1719. Re-built. Kinestron, 60, 4th rate 
both their backbones were broken. The Olga | (918 72/100)T. John Naish. Built origin- 
was on a mudbank; one small five-ton schooner | ally at Bassett, Hull, by John Ween 
| 





was washed up into a banana grove, and | . = 
besides the Calliope was the only vessel fit to | Added 135 Mar., , 1696-97. Re-built at Ply- 
proceed to sea. When Captain Kane went | mouth, 1740, by R. Lock. Sold 1762; became 
ashore the American band turned out, and the | Lorp Citve. Burnt Jan. 6, 1763. 
bluejackets wanted to carry him round the! 17920. Re-built. Otp Truetove, 4/4, 
town, but he managed to escape. When he | jo, This appears to be TRUELOVE, bomb 
returned on board the Calliope he had _ the ae vn, - | 11 penis 1694. Re. 
ship’s company piped aft, and his address will | 4, guns (65)T. Ous ut abe? . Ss 
be an evergreen page in every man’s memory. built by John Naish (58)T. f 
He said: ‘I have called you aft to thank you 1722. Great Repairs or Re-built. Dreap- 
all for the discipline and implicit obedience | yoygur. 60, 4th rate (931)T. J. Naish. 
or the “= —, — my as peg ed Blt ovivinaty at Blackwall by Sir Henry 
to issue. ou have behaved yourselves in the f RL fi m ae ae: 
most splendid manner through the most try- Johnson, 1690, as (852)T. Reduced from 
ing time it may be the lot of any one of you | 3rd rate to 4th rate, 60 guns, 23 Jan., 1696/7. 
to encounter.’ At this stage he broke down | Re-built Blackwall by W. Johnson, 1705/6, 
and sobbed. The chaplain then held prayers, | ag (910 60/94)T. Became a hulk in 1742. 
and we sang the old hymn, ‘ Eternal Father, | m1 . a 
Strong to Save.’ Captain Kane was completely Taken to eh os Bee 80. 3rd rate 
overcome at this stage, as were many of the 1722. ti e-built. ANCASTER, 7 Oa Ee 
men. (1366 22/94)T. John Naish. Built origin- 
“It has been said by many that it was only | ally at Bursledon by William Wyatt. Added 
by a streak of luck that the Calliope won her | 3 Apr., 1694, as (1198)T. 
way to sea,” states Mr. Cartwright; ‘“ but 1722. Re-bwilt. Caprarn, 70, 3rd rate 
those who were on board and those who wit- (1131)T 3 Neish Built originally at 
nessed it from the shore say that it was the : ae raved T ‘SI isl F 1678 2s (1075)T 
good sailorship of Captain Kane that saved Woolwich by T. Shish in geiGe a ; 
the ship. In all his despatches to the Ad-| Serving as a hulk at Portsmouth, vide Lord 
miralty he never took a bit of credit upon | Anson’s List, 1747-50. 
himself, but praised his officers and men, 1726. Re-built. Princess Ament, 66. 
more especially the engine-room staff. When | 3rd rate (1353)T. J. Naish. Built origin: 
the matter was brought up before the Lords | : le Weeses in 1008. 
Commissioners of the Admiralty one civil | ally at Hull, by Freame, in oe ra 
lord said that recognition was out of the| BER, 80 (1223)T. Re-built at Deptford, by 
question, as owe had only done our] Wicker, in 1708, as (1294)T. Re-built and 
duty!” | re-named Princess AMEIIA, 66, 3rd rate, in 
Mr. Cartwright described graphically the | 1726, 
dg — a og Calliope on 1726. Re-built. Satrseury, 54, 4th rate 
her return to Sydney, and the even greater ; p rs P.: arene ae 
farewell from tremendous crowds in the | (796)T. J. Naish. Built originally : 
Botanic Gardens that she received when she | Chatham by Ben Rosewell, and added 1 
left for England a few days afterwards. June, 1707, as (703)T. Ordered to be sold 
1747-50. 


Epwarp McC. 8. HI, r.s.c. 
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1727. Re-built. OxrorpD, 50, 4th rate 
(767)T. J. Allin, Junior. Built originally 
at Bristol by F. Bayly, 1674, as (683)T. Re- 
built at Deptford, by Fisher Harding, in 
1702, as (674 61/94)T. 

1727. Re-built. 
yate (377)T. J. Allin, Jnr. 


(252 40/94). 
1730. Re-built. 
(1142)T. J. Allin, Jnr. 





) 





| 
| 


FramporovucH, 20, 6th) 
Built origin- | 
ally at Chatham by Robert Lee, in 1697, as | 


Ieswicu, 70, 3rd rate | 
Built originally | 


at Harwich by Nich®. Barrett, 1694, as/| 
(1049)T. Said to have been re-built at! 
Woolwich in 1712. (Was too late for! 


Minorca, when she was a 64 gun ‘ship, i.e., | 


May, 1756). 

1732. CENTURION, 
J. Allin, Junr. 
1746. Broken up at Chatham, 1769. 


modore Anson circumnavigated the world in 


60, 4th rate (1005)T. 


Cut down to 50 guns in| 
Com- | 


this vessel. Sailed September, 1740.  Re-| 
turned June, 1744, 

1732. SHaRK, 10/12, sloop (201)T. J. 
Allin, Junr. 

1734. Re-built. Dunkirk, 60, 4th rate 


(965)T. J. Allin, Junr. Built originally at 

Woolwich by Burrell in 1651 as (768)T., as 
Worcester, re-named Dunkirk in 1660. Re- 
built at Blackwall by Johnson after 1694 as 
(906)T. Taken to pieces before 1750. 

1735. Worcester, 60, 4th rate (1061)T. 
J. Allin, Junr. | 

1737. Re-bwilt. Vicrory, 100, 1st rate 
(1920 56/94)T. J. Allin, unr. Built orig- 
inally at Portsmouth as James Royat by 
Sir Anthony Deane, in 1675 (which see). 

1740. Re-built. Beprorp, 70, 3rd rate | 
(1230)T. J. Allin, Jnr. Built Woolwich 
by Jos, Lawrence and Fisher Harding, 1698, | 
as 1073)T. Said to have been re-built at 
Portsmouth, 1710/12, and re-built 1716/8. | 
Converted to hulk 1767. Sold 1787. | 

1740. Re-built. Satnr GrokGE 
amen), 90, 2nd rate (1655)T. J. 
nr. 

1742. Re-built. Princess Mary, 60, 4th | 
rate (1068)T. P. Lock. Built originally at | 
Chatham by Robert Shortiss in 1704 as) 
Mary (914)T. Added 12 May, 1704. | 
In July, 1762, ‘‘ at Black Stakes fitted to lye | 
in Sea Reach.”’ 

1742. PortsmMoutH, 6, small yacht (83)T. | 
P. Lock. Re-built at Portsmouth in 1794 | 
as (102)T. (vide Lord Melville’s 
Shewn in Navy List, 1852, ete. | 

1744. Re-built. SuNDERLAND, 58, 
rate (1123)T. P. Lock. 
at Southampton by John Winter as (914)T. ' 


(or St. 
Allin, 





| named Tripury in 1805. 


Added 17 Mar., 1693/94. Lost in hurricane 
off Pondicherry, 1 Jan., 1761. 
1744/5. Arpany (10/14, 

John Darly (sic). 

Note :—This vessel was built at Gosport. 
it is said she surrendered to French in 1746; 
if so she was recaptured, as she appears in 
eat List as built 1744-5, and was serving 
ater. 

1745. KincrisHer, 12/14, sloop (275)T. 
John Darly (sic). This vessel was built at 
Gosport. 

1745. Trtpury, 58, 4th rate (1124)T. P. 
Lock. Lost in hurricane off Louisburg. N.S. 
24 Sept., 1759. 

1749. Wasp, 8/10, sloope(140)T. P. Lock. 

1749. Hazarp, 8/10, sloop (140)T. Piers" 
Lock (sic). 


sloop (269)T. 


1749. Re-bwilt. Ramitires, 90, 2nd rate 
(1689)T. P. Lock. Was the Royvan Karn- 
ERINE. Re-built 1702 (which see). Wrecked 


on Bolt Head, 15 Feb., 1760. 

1747-50. Lord Anson’s List gives a New 
2nd rate and a New 3rd rate, building at 
Portsmouth, both un-named. 


1750. Newcastre, 50, 4th rate (1052)T. 
Lost in cyclone off Pondicherry, 1 Jan., 1761. 

1750. Grarron, 70, 3rd rate (1414)T. 
Sold 1767. 

1752. Fry, 14, sloop (140)T. 

1753. CuHicHEsTER, 74, 3rd rate (1401)T. 

1754. Srarorp, 20, 6th rate. Tonnage 
| uncertain. Said to have been (434)T. ? 


1755. Re-built? Atpsoroucs, 24, 6th rate 
(Spelt Atpproucn). Probably re-built 1758, 
having been built originally at Liverpool by 
John Okill in 1742, as (506)T. 

1756. Neptune, 90, 2nd rate (1798)T. Cut 
down and fitted as sheer hulk, 1784. Taken 
to pieces at Portsmouth, 1816. 

1757. Dorsersutre, 70, 3rd rate (1436)T. 


| Second vessel of this name, the third was laid 
| down September, 1927 (which see). 


1758. CuHatruam, 50, 4th rate (1052)T. Re- 
Broken up 1814. 

1762. Brrirannta, 100, Ist rate (2116 
31/94)T. Re-named Sr. Grorce in 1812, 
after the loss of St, Grorcr, 2nd rate, which 
see under 1785. 


1764. Asta, 64, 4th rate (1364 77/94)T. 
1767. Warwick, 50, 4th rate (1073)T. 
1767. Asax, 74, 3rd rate (1615)T. 


1769. Exrzapetu, 74, 3rd rate (1617)T. 


List). | In service, 1814, etc. 


1769. Worcester, 64, 3rd rate (1379)T. 


, 4th} Converted to hulk, 1788. Taken to pieces at 
Built originally | Deptford, 1816. 


1772. Merptna, 10, yacht. (Steel’s N.L. 
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states built 1771). Great repairs at Ports- 
mouth (66)T. (Not shewn in 1762 N.L.). 
Portsmouth Dockyard List infers that she was 
re-built at Portsmouth as (63)T. in 1782. 
(See under 1782). 


1773. Princess Royat, 98, 2nd rate 
(1973)T. 
1775. AratanTa, 16, sloop (300)T. (or ATa- 


LANTA). Surrendered to American ALLIANCE 
56, and re-taken 28 May, 1781. 

1775. Berwick, 74, 3rd rate (1623)T. Sur- 
rendered to French Fleet in Mediterranean, 
7 Mar., 1795. Re-captured at Trafalgar by 


Acuittes. Wrecked 30 Oct., 1805, off San 
Luca. : 
1775. Fatcon, 16, sloop (302)T. Burnt as 


blockship, August, and finally lost September, 
1779. Narragansett Bay. 

1775. Spy, 12, 6th rate (306)T. 
off Newfoundland, 1778. 

1775. Spurnx, 20, 6th rate (431)T. Broken 
un at Portsmouth, 1811. 

1776. Cyener, 18 (301)T. Sold 1802. 

1777. Swirt, 16, 6th rate (303)T. Wrecked 
and burnt off Cape Henry, 1778. 

1777. Lion, 64 (1378)T. Sir Thos. Slade. 
Broken up at Chatham, 1838. 

1781. Kuryptce, 24, 6th rate (521)T. Sir 
J. Williams. Broken up, vide Lord Mel- 
ville’s List, 1830-46. 

1781. Re-built. Hyarna, 24, 6th rate 
(522)T. Built originally at Liverpool, 1778. 
Surrendered to French Concorpe, 40, in West 
Indies, 27 May, 1793. Re-captured as priva- 
teer Hyenr, 22, in 1797, by INDEFATIGABLE, 
and re-added as Hyarna. 

1781. Crocopite (519)T. 

1781. Warrior, 74, 3rd rate (1642)T. 
J. Williams. Became a convict ship. 

1782. Mepina, yacht (63)T. Probably re- 
built. Great repairs at Portsmouth, 1772, as 
(66)T. (not in 1762 List). Taken to pieces 
between 1830-46. 


Wrecked 


Sir 


1785. Sr. Grorce, 98, 2nd rate (1950)T. 
Drove ashore on Zeeland, November, 1811. 
Floated and fitted with jury-masts; with 


Derence, 74, 3rd rate, drove ashore near 
Ringkjobing and both went to pieces 24 Dec., 
1811. 

1787. Butwark, 73, 3rd rate (1620)T. 

Note:—A previous vessel of this name had 
been laid down in 1780, at Plymouth, but had 
not been proceeded with. 

1793. Swirrt, 16, 6th rate (329)T. Foun- 
dered in China Seas, 1797. 

1794. Gazarra, 32, Sth rate, said by some 


authorities to have been built at Portsmouth, | 
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appears to have been constructed at Parson’s 
Yard, Bursledon, in 1794, and was probably 
fitted out at Portsmouth. 

28 June, 1794. Prince or WaAtgs, 98, ist 
rate (2010)T. Broken up at Portsmouth 
1822. j 

1795. Kurire, 18, brig, built of fir. 

1795. Kancaroo, 18, brig, built of fir, 

1796. Prince, 98, 2nd rate (2088)T. Cut 
in twain and lengthened 17 feet. This js 
believed to be the first instance of a vessel 
being lengthened in this manner without 
re-building. Built originally at Woolwich, 
by Sir Thos, Slade, as (1871)T. Taken to 
pieces, November, 1837. 

1798. Azax, 74, 3rd rate (1615)T. 

1798. Brazen, 18, sloop (420)T. Laid 
down 1798. Design altered, not completed. 
See Brazen of 1808. ; 

1800. Building, see below. Scrpto, about 
1800, in Po. List (1925)T. Laid down 1802. 

te-named Butwark, circa 1805. She was 
built in 1807. 

Building 1800 or later. TicEr, 50, 4th 
rate (1114)T. (Shewn in Portsmouth Dock- 
yard records and in Naval Chronicle).  Be- 
lieved to have been launched as Grampvs in 
1802 (which see). (Shewn as TrGeEr in Steel’s 
N.L. Building 1794 to 1800). 

13 June, 1801. Dreapnovent, 104, 2nd 
rate (2123).T Sir J. Henslow. She had been 
13 years seasoning on the stocks. Broken up 
1857. Became the seamen’s hospital at Green- 
wich 1830 to 1857 (replaced by DreapNnovent 
ex CALEDONIA, 120, (2602)T. in 1857. Hos 
pital transferred to shore in 1870. CALEDonrA 
was broken up 1875, 

1802. Grameus, 20, 4th rate (1114)T. Sir 
J. Henslow (replaced circa 1845). (Believed 
to be the vessel named T1GER, shewn above). 

1799-1803. Aveusta, 74. Shewn in Steel's 
Navy Lists as building during these years, 
not traced later. 

1807. Butwark, 74, 3rd rate (1940)T. Sir 
Wm. Rule. Laid down as Scrpro in 1802, 
and re-named Butwark. 

1808. Poparcus, 14, brig sloop 
Surveyors. Sold before 1840. 

1808. Brazen, 26 (422)T. Sir J. Henslow. 
Became convict ship, then floating chapel on 
River Thames. Broken up 1848. 

1810. Pyramus, 42, 5th rate (920)T. 

1810. Boynn, 76, 3rd rate (2155)T. (By 
the draught of the Vicrory). Became Ex- 
CELLENT, gunnery school ship, re-named 1834. 
Broken up 1861. 

1810. Primrose, 18, ship sloop (383)T. 


(252)T. 
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Sir Henry Peake. Fought an action with 
British packet Duke oF MariporovucGH, mis- 
taking her for an enemy vessel, 12 Mar., 1814. 

1812. LacEDEMONIAN, 38, (1073)T. 

1813. Vuinvictive, 74, 3rd rate (1758)T. 
Surveyors. Afterwards reduced to 50 guns, 
4th rate. 

1813. Grassuoprer, 18, ship sloop (385)T. 
Sir Wm. Rule. Sold 1832. 

21813. Steel’s Navy List of 1813 states 
built at Portsmouth, Trrror, 10, bomb 
(326)T. Became Discovery Ship. This vessel 
carried Captain G. Back, 1836-37, and Com- 
mander, afterwards Capt., F. R. M. Crozier, 
1839-40, and 1845 to the Arctic. Lord Mel- 
ville’s List 1830-46 states built at Topsham, 
1813. 

1814. Icarus, 10, brig sloop (243)T. 
Superior class of shipwright’s apprentices. 

1816. Patutas, 42, 5th rate (951)T. Sir 
Wm. Rule. Became coal hulk at Plymouth. 
N.L.’s 1841-52, etc. 

1816. Puirr, 74, 3rd rate (1751)T. 
veyors. 

16 Oct., 1818. BrtieropHon, 80, 2nd rate 
(2056)T. Sir Henry Peake. Laid down 1809 
as TALAVERA, launched as WATERLOO, then re- 
named BeLLEROPHON. Sold 1892. 


Sur- 


1819. Cygnet, 10, brig sloop (237)T. Sir 
Henry Peake. Falmouth packet brig. Sold 
1835. 


1820. Rancer, 28, 6th rate (502)T. Sold 
1832. 

1820. Minerva, 46, 5th, rate (1082)T. 
Became a workshop (afloat) at Portsmouth, 
vide N.L., 1891, ete. 

"1820. Brrromart, brig sloop (237)T. 
H. Peake. Sold 1843 at Singapore. 

1820. Emeratp, tender. Built at Ports- 
mouth. Purchased 1820. (86)T. Broken 
up 1847. 

1820. Princr Recent, yacht (282)T. Ap- 
prentices in Portsmouth Academy. Remained 
in N.L. until 1836. 

Joun A. Rupert-JoneEs. 


(To be continued). 


Sir 


HANGING LONDON. — (1) Old Swan 

Pier, London Bridge. This will vanish 
when Tower Pier, midway between ‘Tower 
Bridge and London Bridge, is built. 


day Times, 6 May, p. 18. (2) The New 


Strand. The demolition of some buildings | 
at the N.E. corner of Adam Street gives a/ 


hew view of the Strand from Aldwych. 
J. ARDAGH. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| ee €. 
| Lucius and of Constantine’s college at Win- 


It was | 
built 70 years ago; an illustration is in Sun- | 
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Readers’ Queries. 


HE EARLY BRITISH CHURCH. — 
According to William of Malmesbury, 
Joseph of Arimathea was sent by St. Philip 
from Gaul to Britain with eleven other dis- 
ciples, in a.D. 63, came to Glastonbury, in 
Somersetshire, and built there the first Chris- 
tian oratory in the country. Several Chris- 
tian traditions of the early centuries assure 
us that St. Paul visited our shores, estab- 
lished a Christian church here, and appointed 
the first bishop in Britain. Then there are 
accounts that in the second century’ the 
British king Lucius built a church or churches 
in London, Winchester and Canterbury. 
Some three centuries later comes’ the 
immortal memory of the Christian King 
Arthur, his great victories over the Angles 
and Saxons, and the exploits of his Knights 
of the Round Table. All of these and other 
historical narratives have been well attested 
by early historians of repute, yet there seems 
to have been a general tendency among modern 
historians to treat them as myth and legend, 
and of no historical value. Why is this? Is 
it based on a careful examination of the evi- 
dence for and against the reliability of the 
various accounts? and, if so, where can the 
discussions be found? Or is it due to some 
prejudice against the older British church in 
the adherents of the later Romish foundation 
of Augustine ? 

So far as I have been able to consult them, 
the dissidents have not argued the question 
on its merits, but have contented themselves 
with a mere expression of their personal 
opinions. For instance, Dean Milman, in 
his ‘ History of Latin Christianity,’ ii. 1854, 
p. 54, writes :—‘‘ The apostolic establishment 
by St. Paul has not the slightest historical 
ground ... The conversion of Lucius is a 
legend.” In the ‘ Victoria County History,’ 
Hampshire, vol. 1i., 1903, p. 1, the Rev. 
Cox writes: — ‘‘ The history of King 


chester are but pious inventions of the fifteenth 
century.’’ On the other hand, those writers 
who have endeavoured to marshal what 
meagre evidence is obtainable support the 
authenticity of the narratives. Presumably 
some of the hostile critics must have dis- 


cussed the question more or less fully. If so, 
where can the discussions be found? Refer- 
ence to modern encyclopedias has not 


materially helped me. Has it been treated 
in any of the hundred volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ ? 
Frepx. A. Epwarps. 
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‘ DIGHT-HAND MAN.’ — In General 

Orders issued at Ghent, dated 26 Aug. 
—6 Sept., 1742, to the British Army there 
stationed, the following appears: 

A detachment of one Captain, 2 Subalterns, 
one Right hand man, one Trumpet & 20 Private 
men of the Troops of Horse Guards .. . to 
mount a Reserve or Picquet Guard every 
evening, etc. 

And two days later we find: 


An Orderly Serjeant from the Foot, Horse, 


Grenadiers & Dragoons, a Right hand man from 
the Horse Guards & an Orderly Corporal from 
the Light Horse to attend the General Court 
Martial on the Coutre. 

The ‘Oxford English Dictionary’ defines 
the term as: ‘‘ A soldier holding a position 
of responsibility or command on the right of 
a troop of horse.”’ 

Three quotations are given, of 1665, 1710, 
and 1721, the last being from The London 
Gazette, No. 5925/3: ‘‘ He was lately a 
Right Hand Man in the 4th Troop of Horse- 
Guards.”’ 

These passages seem to point to the fact 
that the Right Hand Man belonged exclu- 
sively to the Horse Guards. What were his 
duties? When did the rank or appointment 
cease to exist, or does it exist to-day ? 

J. H. Lestier, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 
Editor of the Journal of the Society of 
Army Historical Research. 


AN DYCK’S PORTRAIT OF SCAGLIA. 


- It is not generally known that 
the Scaglia portrait in the Holford 


collection, purchased by Sir William Berry, 
at the recent auction sale at Christie’s, 
was for about ten years, until after the 
Battle of Waterloo, in the French Imperial 
Coilection at Paris. The old ‘ Notice des 
Tableaux Exposés dans la Galerie du Musée ’ 
(Paris, Dubray, 1814), compiled by order of 
Napoleon, contains the following particulars 
of the Abbé-diplomatist (No. 262, p. 32): 

César Alexander Scaglia, issu de la famille 
des Comtes de Verrue, en Piémont, célébre par 
sa conduite diplomatique dans les cours ow il 
fut envoyé par Charles Emmanuel de Savoie. 
A la mort de ce prince, il s’établit & Anvers, 
ot il mourut en 1641. 

Who was the owner of the picture before 
it came into the possession of the Holford 
family? There seems to be no indication as 
to its changes of ownership in any of the 
published biographies of Van Dyck. All 
admirers of the Old Masters, of course, know 
tnat Napoleon during his Italian campaigns 
sent many artistic treasures from the Vati- 
can and the various State Collections in Italy 


to Paris, and these were returned to their 

proper places after the Restoration of the 

Bourbon royal family. But there are no 

records that Napoleon confiscated any picture 

of the Scaglia family, or any from the pri- 

vate collections of the Italian nobility, 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


THREE-NOTED CUCKOO. — The fol- 

lowing interesting paragraph appeared 
in the issue of The Daily Journal and North 
Star (a Newcastle-upon-Tyne paper) for 
Saturday, May Sth, 1928. A North Tyne 
correspondent writes :—‘‘ For several years a 
cuckoo calling with three notes (KE, D, and 
C sharp) has been heard on North Tyne in 
the vicinity of Blindburn, between Wark and 
Birtley. We presume it is the same bird 
that can he heard every day in this locality, 
Evidently, like the swallows and many others 
of the migratory tribe, the cuckoo returns to 
its old habitations. A three-noted cuckoo 
must surely be a rare specimen, and it would 
be interesting to learn whether any of your 
many readers have heard anything similar 
in other parts of the country, or whether we 
are to regard our present welcome visitor as 
something unique.’ 

Is it possible that a malformed throat is 
responsible for this particular cuckoo’s ery? 

H. Askew. 
pt TURE WANTED.—Can anyone give 
me the title of the following picture, 
name of artist, in what collection and where 
reproductions may be found? 

A ship in full sail on a calm sea. On the 
maindeck a fiddler mounted upon a barrel, 
playing with might and main. Around him 
the bearded crew in ‘‘shore’’ clothes, and 
many dressed as women with shawls and poke 
bonnets, dancing for all they are worth. The 
captain and officers on the quarter-deck, 
scanning an approaching ship through spy- 
glasses. Under the bulwarks of the main- 
deck men, half-naked, with fierce and cruel 
faces, grasping ferocious cutlasses.  Grap- 
pling irons under shadow of the same bul- 
warks. Period. to judge by costumes, just a 
century ago, 

A. H. Cooper-Pricwarp. 


“4S PLAIN AS A PIKESTAFF.’’—The 

Lord Chief Justice, in the course of a 
judgment in the Court of Criminal Appeal 
recently, said that a certain case was as 
plain as a pikestaff. What was the origin or 
earliest use of this phrase ? 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 
The Mount, Northwood, Middlesex. 
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pele INSCRIPTIONS. — Where does 
the following inscription occur in litera- 
ture? It is spaced wrongly, like ‘‘ Bill 
Stumps his mark” in Pickwick. 
AST ONE FORAS SESTO RVBON. 

It is not in Scott’s ‘ Antiquary,’ which 
seemed a likely place. A Latin inscription 
exists at Frodingham in Lincolnshire which, 
though the stone is built into a wall in two 
pieces and is not in situ, appears to contain 
4 similar idea. This reads as follows: 

MVTANTVR CVM | SYDERA TARTA 

No| sic] COMPRESSA F.| T TAMEN AN 

ASINOS EXCORI. | RE LICET * § 

After “‘licet’’ is a monogram perhaps 
RB or EK. I wish to get an approximate 
date for the latter inscription; possibly it 
is seventeenth century. 

G. S. GrBpons. 

2. GeIMALKIN ” IN A LETTER OF 

MME DE SEVIGNE.—A few months 
ago I bought, at the entrance of the Carna- 
valet Museum in Paris, what would appear 
to be a short official guide to the museum for 
English-speaking visitors, as it is printed in 
English and has apparently been compiled by 
the museum officials. The title on the cover 
is: ‘The Carnavalet Museum Guide of the 
Visitor.” On p. 45, Room 42 is described in | 
the following words: 

This one room of the former Hotel Carna- 
valet which is described by Mme de Sévigné 
in one of his letters to Mme 


do not know, which is your basket, you grimal- 


kin, I shall get furnished for you and where | 


you will sleep if it pleases you.”’ 

A friend and I have vainly searched | 
Madame de Sévigné’s letters for the above 
passage, and would welcome any help in 
tracing it. It is unthinkable that Madame 
de Sévigné should have called her daughter 
an old cat! 


A. H. 


“|N THE SAME BOAT.” — What is the 

origin of this phrase? [I find it in the! 
3834th Adagium of Erasmus under—‘‘ Ego 
ac tu idem trahimus jugum as—In eadem es | 
navt, pro eo quod est, negocii vices pariter | 
sustinere.’’ ‘‘ Not with the same pair of 
sculls’? seems to be an irreverent retort 
thereto. 


J. B. McGovern. 


USSIAN ALPHABET.—I should like to 
know how and when the present Russian | 
alphabet was adopted and what kind of char- | 
acters, if any, were used before it? 
H. Sato. | 


de Grignan, in | 
the following terms: ‘A small r at y 
he following terms: ‘‘ A small room that you 


LEZUE.-GEN. HENRY HAWLEY (See 
4S. i. 75, 162; 8 S. ix. 121; 10 S. vi. 
6. 7, 56, 89).—In the ‘ Memoirs of George 
the Second,’ by Horace Walpole, vol. i., p. 265 
(London: Murray, 1822), in connexion with 
an account of a ‘‘ Pretended Memorial,” is a 
remark, seemingly relating to General Haw- 
ley, as follows: 
. . . for as Hawley could not read, he must 
of necessity communicate it to others... 
Yet in the three printed copies of General 
Hawley’s will, dated 29 March, 1749, are 
these words : 
x having writ it all with my own hand 
and figned each page: .. . 
Cf. Annual Register, for 1759, -pp. 348-350; 
Gent. Mag. xxix., 157; Lond. Mag. xxviii., 196. 
Does ‘‘ could not read ’’ mean that Hawley 
could not read English? Or does Walpole’s 
remark, first above quoted, refer to some one 
else ? 
Was General Hawley’s original will writ- 
ten in English? 
General Hawley is mentioned .also in 
‘ Reminiscences,’ written by Horace Walpole, 
in 1788 . . . ,with notes and index by Paget 
Toynbee, p. 138 (Oxford 1924). 
FE. B. Lucivs. 
\ ARIONETTES IN SAVILLE ROW. — 
It is stated in the current edition of 
Grove’s ‘Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians’ (ii, 358), that Joseph Haydn on his 


| first visit to London attended, in November, 


1791, the Fantoccini Theatre in Savile Row. 
and was much delighted with what he saw, 
for he himself had composed five operettas for 
Prince Esterhazy’s marionettes. This in- 
formation probably comes from MHaydn’s 
Diary, which I have not consulted. 

Was this Fantoccini theatre in the Auction 
Room at No. 20, used by Lord Barrymore for 


| his private performances? (vide ‘‘ The Story 


cliv. 147, 192, 230, 266. 
284). The name ‘‘ Fantoccini’’ would sug- 
gest that the showman was Italian. What 
was his repertory, and how long did he stay ? 
Paut McPuartin. 


of Saville Row,’’ 


Winnetka, Illinois. 


| DRUNKENNESS AS A PENANCE.—Who 


was the confessor who prescribed getting 
drunk as a penance ? 
D. M. Low. 


|“ DASSING THE WOOD.’’—The evolution 


of ‘‘ passing the wood ’’ is mentioned in 


| descriptions of infantry drill about 1760. 


It does not seem to be dealt with in Bland’s 
‘Military Discipline.’ Information about it 


D. M. Low. 


| will be welcome. 
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Replies. 


LANCASTER UNITARIAN MINISTERS | 
(cliv. 333, 374). 
[Ss response to the inquiry of Mr. T. | 
Cann Hucues, about certain members 
in the long roll of ministers of the. 
ancient Unitarian Chapel in St. Nicholas 
Street, Lancaster, I may point out that a 
good deal of information is to be found in 
vol, i. of the late Benjamin Nightingale’s 
‘ History of Lancashire Nonconformity,’ pp. 
219 et seqgg., and in the ‘Record of the 
Provincial Assembly of Lancashire and 
Cheshire,’ by George Eyre Evans, 1896, p. 83. 
From these and other sources the following 
details are gathered : 

1, Henry Solly, born in London, 17 Nov., 
1813, educated under Eliezer Cogan at Wal- 
thamstow and under Dr. J. Morell at Hove. 
He was an early student at University Col- 
lege, London, 1829-31, and secured a theolog- | 
ical training at the General Baptist Acad- | 
emy. He ministered successively to Uni- 
tarian congregations at Yeovil, Tavistock, 
Shepton Mallett, Cheltenham, Carter Lane, 
London; and from July, 1858, to September, 
1862, at Lancaster. He married, 22 April, 
1841, Rebecca Shaen, of Crix, Essex, and 
left issue. Mr. Solly was deeply interested 
in social reform, and this led him to accept 
in 1862, the Secretaryship of the Working 
Men’s Club and Institute Union. He gave the 
rest of his active life to this and similar 
work. His wife died in 1893, two years after 
the celebration of their golden wedding. Mr. 
Solly was an eloquent speaker and ready 
writer. He died in his ninetieth year, at 
the house of his son-in-law, the Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed, at Wantage, Berkshire. 

2. Henry Alexander, born in 1810, was 
educated in Belfast. He ministered at Lan- 
caster from 7 Dec., 1835, to 1840, when he 
returned .to Ireland, and was ordained 29 
Sept., 1840, at Newry, where he ministered 
till his retirement in 1865. He died April 
11, 1868, and was buried in the Old Meeting 
House Green. 

3. John Hope, should be John Henry 
Hope. Born at Fenton Barns, Haddington- , 
shire, educated at Edinburgh University. 
Ministered to the Unitarians at Aberdeen, 
from 1841 to 1846. He married Agnes Turn- | 
bull, and had issue. Ministered at Lancas- 
ter, November, 1846, to December, 1847, 
when he retired. He died 28 June, 1870, 
and was buried 2 July, at Tranent. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| 4. William McQuhae Ainsworth, 
, Dec., 1848, at Cleator, educated at Manche. 


'in the London University 
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born 20 


ter New College, then situated in London, 
1866-68 and 1873-77. He ministered at Lan. 
caster, 28 Sept., 1877, to April, 1883, and 
tnen moved to London, where he became min. 
ister of the Effra Road Unitarian Church, 
Brixton, 19 Oct., 1884. Here he exerted a 
fine influence and was much beloved. He had 
an excellent singing voice, and was fond of 
music, His mysterious and tragic death on 
a Mediterranean voyage brought a promising 
career to a close on 26 May, 1891. 

5. William Henry Herford was twig 
minister at Lancaster, first, for a year, from 
October, 1845, to October, 1846; and later 
from 1848 to June, 1854. He was born on 
Oct. 20, 1820, and was educated at Manches- 
ver College, then situated at York. During 
his studentship the College was moved, 1840, 
to Manchester, and took the name Manchester 
New College. Mr. Herford graduated B.A, 
in 1841. He 
studied for a time at Bonn and _ Berl. 
From 1866 to 1870 he ministered to the con- 
gregation at Upper Brook Street, Manchester. 
He carried on a successful school at Lan- 
caster from 1850 to 1861. He retired from 
the active ministry at the close of 1870. Mr, 


| Herford was twice married. One of his sons 
| is the Rt. Reverend Bishop 
| Herford, residing at Oxford, bishop of the 


Ulric Vernon 
ancient Christian Church on the Malabar 
coast of India. 

6. Goodwyn Barmby, who ministered at 
Lancaster from 1854 to 1858, was born at 
Yoxford, Suffolk, 24 Oct., 1820. He was edu- 
cated at the Woodbridge and Yarmouth Gran- 
mar Schools. His first experience as minister 
was as ‘‘Pontifarch’’ of the Communist 
Church in London, 1841-1847. Mr. Barmby 
throughout his active career was deeply con- 
cerned with the condition of the people and 
the work of uplifting the masses. For five 
years he served the smal] Devon congrega- 


' tions at Topsham and Lympstone jointly. He 


left Lancaster for Wakefield, where he had a 
long and fruitful ministry at the Westgate 
Chapel till his retirement in April, 1880. 
He died, 18 Oct., 1881, at Yoxford, and was 
buried in the cemetery at Framlingham. 
Wattrer H. Buresss. 


Hon. Sec., Unitarian Historical Society. 
4, Ladysmith Road, Plymouth. 


‘WERCURIUS DOMESTICUS’ (liv. 
333).—The invaluable Times ‘ Handlist’ 
of English and Welsh Newspapers, Maga- 


zines and Reviews (1620-1920), in the British 
Museum, etc., gives: 
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Mercurius Domesticus; or Newes both from | 
lity and Country. Published to prevent false | 
reports. No. i, Dec. 19, 1679. | Printed for | 
Benjamin Harris. Scandal about Nell Gwynne. | 
Suppressed? (Burney). | 

“Burney” means that this is in the fine | 
assemblage of newspapers dating from the | 
earliest days of journalism, down to the year | 
1817, collected by Dr. Charles Burney, and | 
bought, after his death, by the British | 
Museum. Although some are not complete as | 
to the whole issue published, yet there are | 
many examples or single specimens in it nat | 
to be found elsewhere. | 

There was an earlier Mercurius Domes- | 
ticus of 1648, of which No. 1, June 5, is in| 
the British Museum ordinary collection. | 

Harris seems to have published other | 
newspapers, for I have No. 40 of Domestick | 
Intelligence, or News both from City and| 
Country. Published to prevent false reports. | 
Fryday, Novemb. 21, 1679, and No. 57 of | 
The Protestant (Domestick) Intelligence, | 
or News both from City and Country, Pub- | 
lished to prevent false reports, Tuesday, | 
January 20, 1679. Each is a ‘single leaf, | 
folio sheet, printed on both sides, and bears | 
the Imprint, ‘‘ London, Printed for Benjamin | 
Harris at the Stationers Armes in the Piazza | 
under the Royal Exchange in Cornhill, 1679.”’ | 

From Aug. 26, 1679, to May 14, 1680, there | 
was an opposition journal of the same title, | 
published by Nathaniel Thompson, at the 
Cross Keys in Fetter Lane. This is in the 
Burney Collection. 


K. E. Newton. 
Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


“Mercurius ’’ was a favourite newspaper 


title in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
We find in London Mercurius Fumigosus in 
16444 (Walker, ‘ Selections from The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,’ iii. 1811, 507); Mercurius 
Elencticus (Royalist), and Mercurius Britan- 
nicus alive again, in 1628; and Mercurius 
Politicus in 1651 (The Times Literary Supple- 
ment, 1919, p. 56). Mercurius Domesticus ; 
or Newes both from City and Country. Pub- 
lished to prevent false reports. No. 1, Dec- 
ember 19, 1679. Printed for Benjamin 
Harris. Was this a forgery? (See The 
Times Literary Supplement, 1921, p. 661). 
In provincial towns there were: Mercurius 
dulicus, edited by Dr. Heylin (on the King’s 
side), first appeared at Oxford on 1 Jan., 
1642/3. On the Parliament side appeared 
the Mercurius Civicus (Lady Theresa Lewis, 
‘Lives from the Clarendon Gallery,’ 1852, 
i, p. 18 note). Mercurius Hibernicus was 
printed at Bristol in 1644 (Grant, iii. 192). 
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Perhaps we may here see the influence of 
Théophraste Renaudot’s Mercure Frangaise, 
1605-53, on the British Press (The Times Lit- 
erary Supplement, 1919, p. 43). 

Benjamin Harris, at the Stationers’ Arms, 
in the Piazza, under the Royal Exchange, 
1680-81, and at his shop against the King’s 
Bench in Southwark. See 11S. vi. 515; 
vii. 32. 

Frepx. A. Epwarps. 

The Brit. Mus. has Mereurius Domesticus, 
or Newes both from City and Country, pub- 
lished to prevent false reports. Fryday, Dec. 
19, 1679. No. 1, reprinted 1853. As Mer- 
cury was messenger of the gods, many news- 
papers bore his name (cf. Lowndes ‘ Bibl. 
Manual’ under ‘‘ Mercurius.’’). 

J. ARDAGH. 
OWENS WEEKLY CHRONICLE, OR 
UNIVERSITY JOURNAL (cliv. 334). 
—The correct title of this newspaper should 
be Owen’s Weekly Chronicle, or Universal 
Journal. 

The Times ‘Handlist’ gives, under the 
year 1758: 

Owen’s Weekly Chronicle; or Universal Jour- 
nal. Vol. i. No. 9, May 27—Jan 3; No. 39, 
Dec. 23-30, 1758. (Burney). 

The date of the first one seems a little puz- 
zling at first sight, but the ‘‘ Jan.’’ is evi- 
dently a misprint for June. 

I imagine the publisher to have been W. 
Owen, who was a bookseller and publisher at 
Homer’s Head, near Temple Bar (Fleet 
Street side). 

Jacob Henry Burn, in his interesting Cata- 
logue of the Hope Collection of Newspapers. 
Magazines, etc., in the Bodleian Library, 
published in 1865, records one of his publica- 
tions, The Remembrancer, 1747-8, and says 
it was printed by W. Owen, at Homer’s 
Head, near Temple Bar. 

Owen also published other works, and his 
device on his title pages was a representation 
of Temple Bar. 

I regret I have mislaid some copies of his 
Weekly Chronicle which bear his imprint, but 


| I give this information as a clue to further 


enquiry. 

Owen also vended various kinds of mineral 
waters, and the contemporary newspapers aré 
full of advertisements concerning this part of 
his business. 

K. E. Newton. 

Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 

HE CRITICS (cliv. 317, 357). — J. H. 

Burn’s Catalogue of the Hope Collection 
of Newspapers in the Bodleian Library, 
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Oxford, refers rather more fully to this pub- | 
lication than does The Times ‘ Handlist.’ 
This is the entry: — 

The Critick; No. i, Monday, Jan. 6, 1718; at 
first published weekly, then twice weekly; [to] 
No. xxii, dated June 2; half-sheet folio. A 
review of authors and their productions, by 
Thomas Brereton, Gent., late of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. The Critick was an attempt 
to fill up the hiatus of literary amusement upon 
the discontinuance of ‘Theobald’s Censor, 
and the monthly publication entitled Memoirs 
of Literature. It ceased with the twenty- 
second number. 

Mr. Hope’s series are defective of Nos. viii, 
xiv, xv, and xxii. 
“The Criticks, being Papers upon the 
Times,” were reprinted with emendations, for 
William Rufus Chetwood, at Cato’s Head, in 
Russell Court, near the Theatre Royal [Drury 

Lane?], 1719, 12mo. 

If this description as to the first issue being 
a folio sheet, after the manner of several 
similar publications at this period, is correct, 
then Dr. Gornam’s copy must be the reprint, | 
and if his is strictly an octavo, then Chet- | 
wood’s would be yet another one. The pub- | 
lisher’s imprint would settle this question, | 
and, to be bibliographically correct, the title 
of the original edition being ‘‘ The Critick,” | 
the reprint was wrongly entitled ‘‘ The 
Criticks,”’ that is, assuming the catalogues | 
quoted are accurate. 





K. EK. Newton. 

Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 

HE REGICIDES (cliv. 298).—The Bill 

which was passed Aug. 29, 1660, divided 
the regicides into six classes for punishment : 

(1) Four already dead—Cromwell, Ireton, 
Bradshaw, and Pride—were to be attainted 
for high treason. | 

(2) The estates of twenty others, also dead, 
were to be subjected to forfeiture. 

(3) Thirty living regicides were excepted 
from all indemnity. 

(4) Nineteen living regicides were also 
excepted, but with a saving clause that their | 
execution was to be suspended until a special 
act of parliament was passed for this purpose. | 

(5) Six others were to be punished, but 
not capitally. 

(6) Two, Colonels Hutchinson and Thomas | 
Lister, were simply declared incapable of | 
holding any office. | 

Two regicides—Ingoldsby, who declared he | 
had only signed the warrant under compul- | 
sion, and Colonel Matthew Thomlinson— | 
escaped without punishment. 

A court of thirty-four commissioners sat to | 
try the regicides in October, 1660. This | 


court decided that twenty-nine were to be! 
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| not know, fled to America. 


| Of all the nationalities in 
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executed. Ten only underwent this extrem 
penalty, the remaining nineteen, with i: 
others, were imprisoned for life. a‘ 
: The ten who were executed were—Thoma 
Harrison, John Jones, Adrian Scrope laa 
Carew, Thomas Scot, and Gregory Clement 
who had signed the death warrant; Hush 
Peters, the preacher; Francis Hacker a 
Daniel Axtel; who commanded the soldiers at 
the trial and the execution of the king: and 
John Cook, the solicitor for the prosecution 

Of the nineteen or so regicides who had 
escaped and were living abroad, three—Sjy 
John Barkstead, John Okey, and Miles (Cop. 
bet, were arrested in Holland, and executed in 
London, in April, 1662; and one, Jolin Lisle 
was murdered in Lausanne, 

Edmund Ludlow, said to be the last su. 
vivor of the regicides, died at Vevey in 169 
_ Robert Lilburne died in imprisonment at 
St. Nicholas Island, August, 1665. 

John Blakiston, whose signature is twelfth 
on the warrant, died, it is supposed, in the 
June following the king’s execution. He was 
exempted from the General Act of Pardon 
and Oblivién. 

John Alured, the forty-sixth person to sign 
the warrant, died in 1659, the year before the 
Restoration. His name was put in the Act 
of Attainder that his property might be for 
feited. , ° 

Three of the regicides, whose names I do 
Perhaps some 
correspondent may be able to furnish their 
hames. 

(See article, ‘‘ Regicides,”? by A. W. Holland, 
in ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 11th edn.) 

; H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

RIUS: PRONUNCIATION  (cliv. 335, 

373).—One of the many things I have 
had to unlearn since I left school is pronun- 
clation — especially the pronunciation of 
foreign names and words. It is usual in 
this country to say Ayrius and Ayrian; but, 
of course, this is wrong. Arius is a Latin 


| name, and should be pronounced with a short 


a, the same as Marius, and the i like our . 
hen the world, the 
English are the only people who would pro- 
nounce such words with our elongated a, In 
the Roman Catholic CEcumenical Councils, 
which are conducted in Latin, the English 
cardinals have been a by-word for their 
unintelligibility. For hundreds of years our 
universities, colleges and schools have been 
giving wrong tuition in pronunciation of 
Greek and Latin, and they have only recently 
waked up to the fact. Here our spelling 
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yeformers are much in fault, and Sir Isaac 
Pitman, the inventor of phonetic shorthand, 
who inspired me to be a spelling reformer in 
my youth, was on the wrong track, and would 
have rendered our mispronunciations per- 
manent and superseded all our past litera- 
ve Frepx. A. Epwarps. 
ee NAME, PERROW (cliv. 353, 393). 
—The querist does not say where Perrow is, 
and I have failed to find it in the gazetteers 
Ihave consulted. It may have a common 
origin with some other similar place-names : 
Berrow, a parish in Somerset on the shore of 
the Bristol Channel, a few miles south of 
Weston-super-Mare, and another Berrow in 
Worcestershire; also Polperro, a seaport in 
Cornwall, about seven miles south of Lis- 
keard. The initial letters suggest possible 
connection with the Brythons or P-speaking 
(elts, the primitive inhabitants of Britain. 
Frepk. A. Epwarps. 
ACK KETCH, THE EXECUTIONER 
(cliv. 352).—Assuming that Jack Ketch 
really existed in the flesh, and _ succeeded 
“Squire Dun”? in 1678. 
printed in 1682, we read: 
Till Ketch observing he was chous’d, 
And in his profits much abus’d, 
In open Hall the tribunes dunn’d 
To do his office, or refund. 
Also 
For you yourself to act Squire Dun 
Such ignominy ne’er saw the sun. 
Brewer writes that all hangmen 
called ‘‘ Jack,’? from Richard Jaquett, 
whom the manor of Tyburn once belonged. 


to 
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In ‘ Butler Ghost,’ | 


were | 


| - 


Apparently from the following anecdote | 


about my great-grandfather, when he served 


the office of Sheriff of London in 1808, all | 


the hangmen were known under the generic | 


term of Jack Ketch. ; 
During his year of office no execution took 


place in London. but the culprits were ordered | 


to be whipped. ‘‘ Ketch’ came to Sir 
Richard, and bluntly told him he might do it 
himself. 


“What do you mean by such conduct? ’’ | 


exclaimed the Sheriff. 

“Why to tell your honour the truth, you 
have made my place worth nothing at all,” 
the man replied. ‘‘TI used to get a few suits 
of clothes, after a sessions, but for many 


months I have had no job but whipping, and | 


that puts nothing in a man’s pocket.”’ : 
“Well,” replied the Sheriff, ‘‘ you are paid 
your salary of a guinea a week by the Under- 
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‘“Why, as to the matter of that, do you 
see, Sir, I’ve half a guinea to pay my man 
and therefore half-a-guinea to myself; and if 
it wasn’t for a hanging job now and then in 
the country, where there’s few in my line, I 
should lately have been quite ruined. I used 
to get clothes, and very often some gentieman 
would tip me for civiiity before he was 
turned off. Howsoever, I'll go on so no 
longer, so if your honour won’t raise my 
salary, I mean no offence, but you must per- 
form this whipping yourself.” 

After more dialogue, Sir Richard said, 
‘* Well, well, Mr. Ketch, as I hope to be able 
to continue to deprive you of your favourite 
perquisites, you shall have the guinea and 
a half.’’ 

“* Then 
Ketch. 

At this time the hangman’s name was 
Thomas Cheshire, familiarly known as ‘‘ Old 
Cheese.”’ 


bless your honour,’’ exclaimed 


J. P. Bacon Puatiturirs. 


On Jack Ketch, reference may be made to 
5 S. xi. 349, 510 (1879). 
Frepx. A. Epwarps. 


EWIN FAMILY (cliv. 354, 394).—With 
reference to the letter of mine at the last 
reference, I now send you extract from Mr. 
Thorp’s catalogue which I think may be of 
interest to your correspondent who is enquir- 
ing about the Lewin family: 

| 670 Family History.—Lewin Letters (The), a 
Selection from the Correspondence and 
Diaries of an English Family, 1756-1884, 
edited by Thomas H. Lewin, with portraits, 
2 vols, roy. 8vo, buckram, t.e.g., 16s [H. 1 


3] 
1909 
Hueu §. 


GLADSTONE. 

IR WALTER RALEIGH AND BRIX- 

TON (cliv. 297, 337, 375). — Mr. vz 
| TeRNANT is confusing Raleigh Hall with 
Raleigh House. The Hall, the residence of 
Mr. McArthur, was quite modern; the iron 
gates to the drive were exactly opposite the 
| “* White Horse,’’ kept by Peall, the father 
| of the billiard player. Its grounds extended 
round the back of the grounds of Raleigh 
House, and their south-eastern boundary was 
a row of elms and my garden fence. 

Raleigh House, standing in only 12 acres, 
was axactly opposite the Cornwall Road, up 
which on the right-hand side was an early 


| 


eighteenth century mansion, Ivy House. 
] . . .a° . - . 

| This, it was said, connected with Raleich 
House by an underground passage. The 


greater part of Raleigh House was early 


Sheriff, and this seems sufficient, as your} Georgian, but a part might have been Jaco- 


office is now become almost a sinecure.”’ 


‘bean. When I knew it, its last tenant, the 
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widow of a Judge, I think, was living there. | 


After her death a committee, with the late Dr. 


Galton (who lived above Cornwall Road) at | 


its head, worked hard to secure the property 


asa park, but Brockwell Park coming into the | 
market with its larger acreage, cheaper price | 


per acre, and central position, knocked Dr. 
Galton’s scheme on the head, and Raleigh 
House was demolished. 

W. CourtHore Forman. 


IR HAY MACDOWALL (cliv. 569). — 
This officer was the son of Dayhort 
M’Dowall of Walkinshaw, etc., in Renfrew- 
shire, whose wife was the daughter of Mr. 
Graham of Airth. The history of the family 
is too long to repeat, but can be found in the 
County Histories. It is now represented by 


Macdowall of Garthland, near Lochwinnoch, | 


in Renfrewshire. 
H. B. CoLiins. 

POEMS IN PRAISE OF BOOKS AND 

READING (cliv. 245, 285, 304, 323).— 
In addition to the references given above, 
Roscoe’s sonnet ‘ Farewell to my Books,’ must 
not be overlooked. It was written in 1816 on 
the enforced sale of his library owing to the 
failure of a Liverpool bank. The Sonnet is 


to be found in Lang’s ‘ Ballad of Books,’ by | 
B. Matthews, and ‘ Fireside Encyclopedia,’ | 


by H. T, Coates, and begins: 
As one who deestin’d from his friends to 


part, 
J. B. McGovern. 


‘In Praise of Books, an Encheiridion for 
the book lover,’ by H. Swan. G. Routledge’s 
and Sons’ miniature reference library con- 


tains many references in a little room. 
H.-C. 


NAZARETH AS A CHRISTIAN NAME 
(cliv. 334). — Thomas Harecourt, of 
Raunton, Staffs (whose brother was living in 
1614), married Nasareth, d. of —— Bagshaw 
(‘Staffordshire Pedigrees,’ Harleian Society, 
vol, lxiii, p. 119). 
C. Roy Hupieston. 
Little Mead, Chapel Green, 
Redland, Bristol. 


NGLISH OFFICERS IN AUSTRIAN | 


SERVICE (cliv. 188, 228, 249, 268, 283). 
—I have not noticed the following name in 
the lists printed at the various references. 
The extract is taken from p. 379 of G. W. 
de Rhé-Philipe’s ‘ Biographical Notices of 
Military Officers and others whose graves are 
to be found in the Punjab and elsewhere in 
Upper India’ (Lahore, 1912) : 
Edward Worley, cornet, Third Light 
Dragoons (c. 1815-1845) :—second son of Thomas 





a 
Worley, Esq., of Moulton, co. Nort : 
killed in ths charge of his oesineat ae 
Sikh guns at the battle of Moodeek [in the 
first Sikh war] on _ December 18, 1945 
Memorial Tablet ‘at Ferozepore. Prior tg 
entering the British Army [on August 16, 1842] 
cornet Worley had a career of considerable 
duration in the Imperial Austrian Service 
which he entered at the age of sixteen, a 
served for several years as an officer of dra. 
goons and as aide-de-camp to His Serene High. 
ness the Archduke Rainier, Viceroy of Lom. 
bardy and Venice. 
Evan Corton, 
GRICULTURAL AND BUILDING cus. 
TOMS: TEMOINS (cliv. 334, 373, 393),— 
It may be worth noting that there is a tech. 
nical use of the word which is exactly paral 
lel to its meaning of undisturbed blocks of 
earth which register the depth of the soil 
removed. Les témoins in book-binding are 
the leaves which have escaped the plough and 
give evidence of the original size of the page; 
‘“binder’s proof’’ in English, and ‘‘ Rand 
zeugen’’ in German. 
Epwarp Bensty. 


OURCE WANTED (cliv. 371).—‘ The Harnet 
and the Bittle’ is a song in ‘ Jonas Grubb’s 
Courtship,’ one of the ‘ Wiltshire Tales’ by 
John Yonge Akerman (1806-1873). These tales, 
published by John Russell Smith in 1853, had 
appeared some years before, with the signature 
of “Paul Pindar” in Bentley’s Miscellany, 
Akerman issued the collected edition under his 
wn name as his pseudonym had been adopted 


im) 
by the author of a political satire. He claims 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





that his tales are “ fair examples of the dialect 
of North Wiltshire and parts of Gloucester- 
shire, Berkshire and Hampshire.” 


A Harnet zet in a hollow tree,— 

A proper spiteful twoad was _ he,— 

And a merrily zung while a did zet, 

His sting as zharp as a baganet, 

“ Oh, who’s zo bowld and vierce as I,— 

I vears not bee, nor wapse, nor vly?” 
Chorus—Oh, who’s zo bowld, etc. 


A Bittle up thuck tree did clim’, 

And scarnvully did luk at him, 

Zays he, “ Zur Harnet, who giv’ thee 

A right to zet in thuck there tree? 

Although you zengs zo nation vine, 

I tell’e it’s a house o’mine.”’ 
Chorus—Although you zengs, etc. 


The Harnet’s conscience velt a twinge, 

But growin’ bowld wi’ his long stinge, 

Zays he, “‘ Possession’s the best law, 

Zo here th’ shasn’t put a claw. 

Be off, and leave the tree to me: 

The Mixen’s good enough vor thee! ” 
Chorus—Be off, and leave, etc. 


Just then a Yuccle passin’ by 

Was axed by them their cause to try. 
“Ha! ha! it’s very plain,” zays he, 

“* They’ll make a vamous nunch for me!” 
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His bill was zharp, his stomack lear, 

Zo up a snap the caddlin’ pair. 
Chorus—His bill was zharp, etc. 

Mora. 

All you as be to law inclined, 

This leetle story bear in mind; 

For if to law you ever gwo, 

You'll vind they’ll allus zarve’e zo; 

You’ll meet the vate o’ these ’ere two: 

They’ll take your cwoat and carcass too! 
Chorus—You’ll meet the vate, etc. 


The first four stanzas are given by the late 
Professor Skeat in his ‘ Poglish Dialects 
(Cambridge Univ. Press, 1911). There are a 
jew variations, chiefly of spelling, in the text, 
which Skeat took trom 0. Halliwell’s 
‘Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial W ords. 
The only parts of the dialect which could 
reasonably ~ expected to puzzle the reader 
are “ Yuccle” (Woodpecker), ‘“‘ caddlin’ ” 
(quarrelsome), and, perhaps, “ lear ” (empty). 

Epwarp Bensty. 


The origin of the lines of the jingle “A 
hornet sat in a hollow tree” is obscure. For 
several generations the rhyme has _ been 
popular in Somerset, both as a reading and 
as a song—in the latter case the last two lines 
of each verse being repeated as a chorus. 
Here is a version slightly adapted by the late 
George Sweetman to the dialect of the Win- 


canton district from one‘of the older forms. | 


It appears in No. 1, ‘ The Somerset Folk Series, 
Selected Poems in Somerset Dialect,’ published 
by the Folk Press, Ltd., Ranelagh Road, 8.W.1. 


A Harnet zot in a holler tree, 

A proper spiteful twoad was he. 

And he merrily zung while he did zet, 
His sting as sharp as a bagonet; 

Oh, who so bold and fierce as I? 

I fears not bee, nar vopse, nar vly. 


A Bittle up thie tree did clim, 

And scornfully did luk at him, 

Zays he, “ Zur Harnet, who gied thee 
“A right to sit in thic there tree? 
“Although thou zings zo nation fine, 
“T tell thee ’tis a house of mine.” 


The Harnet’s conscience velt a twinge, 
But growin’ boold wi’ his long stinge 
Zays he “ Possession’s the best laa, 

“Zo here thee shatn’t put a claa; 

“ Be off and leave the tree to me, 
“The mixen’s good enough vor thee.” 


Just then a Gookoo passin’ by, 

Was axed by them their cause to try, 

“Ha! ha! ’tis very plain,’ says he, 

“They’ll make a vamous nunch for me.” 

His bill was sharp, his stummack lear, 

Zoo up a’ snapped the caddlin’ peear. 
MorAt. 

All you as be to laa inclined, 

This little story bear in mind, 

Vor if to laa you ever goo, 

You'll find they’ll always zarve ’e zoo; 

You’ll meet the feeat o’ these here two, 

They’ll take your cwooat and carcass too. 

W. G. Wiis Warson. 





The Library. 


Gloucester Public Library. Catalogue of the 
Gloucester Collection. Compiled by Roland 
Austin. (Gloucester: Henry Osborne). 

se Gloucester Public Library, Gloucester- 

shire people in general, and also the 
librarian who has compiled the Catalogue are 
all heartily to be congratulated both on the 
volume and on the fine local collection it 

represents. The Catalogue is a list of 15333 

numbered items divided into ten parts, of 

which the first, the County, and the fifth, the 

City, of Gloucester, are perhaps the most im- 

portant, though under ‘Biography’ and 

“Towns and Villages’ there is a nearly equal 

mass of good matter. The compiler’s notes— 

considering the scope and plan of the catalogue 

—are lavish, and especially good in the ‘ Biog- 

3d and in the ‘ Histories.’ 

The nucleus of the Gloucester collection was 
formed upon the very opening of the library, 
in 1900, with the bequest of the late J. J. 
Powell’s volumes of cuttings from Gloucester 
newspapers, to which further volumes and 
pamphlets were added by the Misses Powell. 
At short intervals the fast-growing library has 
been enriched by bequest or donation of whole 
collections. One of the most important was 
Sir Francis Hyett’s gift of 110 volumes of tracts 
and single sheets, of which the single items 
number over 3.500, and of which five-sixths 
were new acquisitions to the library. It is, of 
course, in pamphlets and the like that the 
strength of a local collection commonly lies, 
and the Gloucester collection is an outstanding 
example of this. The energy with which it was 
forming and the labours of the cataloguer by 
no means escaped the notice of the world at 
large. The plan of the catalogue was drawn 
up in 1917; about nine years later it approached 
readiness for printing, and enquiry was made 
of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust as to 
the possibility of some help being given 
towards the cost of this,—_which was granted in 
spite of the work being one which was then 
not fully within the Trustees’ scope. The event 
has certainly justified them. In particular we 
think no better plan than this straightforward 
enumeration has been devised to put the stu- 
dent promptly in the way to see what the 
resources of the collection on any matter are, 
and where he is to lay his hand on the pieces 
he wants. Three indexes, Authors’, Subject, 
and List of Printers and Booksellers, furnish 
the keys to the treasury; and we would em- 
phasize the excellence of the Subject Index. 
The only point we would criticize is the some- 
what inconspicuous way in which manuscript 
matter is indicated. We had supposed it would 
be possible to take a general view of whatever 
manuscripts (deeds or other things) the col- 
lection contains; but they all have to be 
looked up under the several headings to which 
they belong, and are found simply noted as 
“MS.” at the end of the title. This, how- 
ever, is to criticise from the point of view of 
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a want that will seldom occur. Among MSS. 
the late F. S. Hockaday’s abstracts of parish 
records are a notable and priceless possession. 
So far as we have been able to test it, Mr. 
Roland Austin’s claim that ‘“ since 1900 few (if 
any) works which have a connexion with the 
county can have been missed ” is justified. 
The items are well classified and well 
described. Though the full bibliographical 
particulars which the set book lover delights 
in could obviously not be supplied, there is all 
that the ordinary practical student wants. Mr. 
Austin in general eschews capitals, restricting 
them severely to proper names. 
good effect in the page to the eye. In fact, one 
of the merits of the volume is its pleasantness 
in that respect; and we are bound here to add 
our acknowledgments and congratulations to 
the printer. Hight good plates put before us 
as many of the most prized things 
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which they offer for £165, and an extra-illys. 
trated copy of Dawes’s ‘ Life of George Mor- 
land,’ bound by Bretault, which they offer for 
£12. Other very attractive items are a Basker- 
ville Bible, in contemporary binding of red 
morocco (1769: £12 10s.); a collection of 7% 


' water-colour drawings by Sawry Gilpin, with 


This has a} 


in the | 


library: one of which shows a safe-conduct to | 
pass between Bristol and Nibley, signed by Sir | 


Edward Massey, Governor of Gloucester, 
April, 1645. 

A Catalogue is fully known and 
appraised only after actual use, but we have 
spent some considerable, and enjoyable, time 
testing and trying this one as much as one can 
do so in the abstract (so to put it), and have 


found it thus far answerable to the expecta- | 


tions it arouses. 
BooxKSELLeRS’ CATALOGUES. 


Mr. Joun H. Know es’s Catalogue for May of 
this year is devoted to science: botany and 
zoology. Among the more important books in 
it are two copies, priced £31 10s. and £28 10s., 
of Cooke’s ‘ Illustrations of British Fungi’; a 
copy of the same author’s ‘ British Freshwater 
Algae’ (£7 7s.), and Mrs. Hussey’s ‘ Illustra- 
tions of British Mycology’ £10 10s.). He is 
offering for £15 15s. a copy of the ‘ Rerum 
Medicarum Novae Hispaniae Thesaurus’ of 
Hernandez (1651), and for £10 10s. Jacquin’s 
* Flore Austriacee’ (1774). Under ‘ Zoology’ 
there is a series of 46 water-colours, with MS. 
list of names, of ‘ Butterflies of the Pyrenees ’ 

? 1830: £8 8s.), and he has also Saville 

ent’s ‘ Infusoria’ (£10 10s.); J. G. Millais’ 


in | 


rightly | 


| 





“Mammals of Great Britain and Ireland’ (£12 | 


15s.), and Trimen and 
South African Butterflies 
(£7 10s.). Two interesting eighteenth century 
items are Thomas Martyn’s ‘ Universal (Con- 
chologist ’ (1784: £12 12s.), and his ‘ English 
Entomologist ’ (1792: £4 15s.). 


Bowker’s monograph on | 
(Sub-Tropical), | 


i] 
Among some} 


miscellaneous things at the end of the catalogue | 
is a copy of Bulstrode Whitelocke’s ‘ Journal | 


of the Swedish Ambassy, in the years 1653 and 


1654,’ two volumes, 4to, in the original calf, | 


the first edition (1772: £3 3s.). 


Messrs. Lows Brotuers, of Birmingham, 
decribe several books of quite outstanding 
interest in their Catalogue 981. Thus under 
‘Fine Arts’ they describe a fine copy of Rein- 
hard’s ‘ Collection de Costumes Suisses des 
XXII Cantons,’ published at Basle 


which there is also a pencil portrait of the 
artist by S. Alken, (£40); a volume, bound by 
Riviére, of papers relating to Sir George Down- 
ing (1664-5: £28) and a first edition of Car. 
dinal Newman’s ‘ Verses on Various Occasions,’ 
inscribed to R. C. A. Jordan, M.D., and accom. 
panied by an autograph letter of Newman’s to 
the same friend (1868: £7 10s.). De la Croix’s 
“Histoire de Timur Bec,’ in a French red 
morocco binding bearing the crowned arms of 
Louis XV is priced £18 10s. For £25 may be 
had the edition of ‘Epistolae Hoelianae,’ 
brought out in 1890, extended to three volumes 
by the insertion of over 300 portraits and views, 
We also noted a set of the 1821 edition of Field- 
ing’s ‘ Works’ (£12 15s.); a beautifully bound 
and extra-illustrated copy of Dowden’s ‘ Life of 
Shelley ’ (1886: £18); a first reproduction of 
the First Folio Shakespeare, extended to three 
volumes and bound in Russia leather (1807; 
£45), and George Catlin’s ‘ North Amercan 
Indian Portfolio ’—25 coloured lithographs with 
letterpress (1844: £45). 


To his Catalogue No. 76 Mr. Reatawp 
ATKINSON puts an addendum of Prints of which 
the most notable is the Baxter ‘ Daughter of the 
Regiment,’ in a narrow gilt frame (1856: £12), 
His autographs include a Hardy (to W. P. H. 
Warner, 15 Oct., 1926; £7); a Mendelssohn (to 
D. Geissler, 15 Dec., 1841; £6 10s.); a Newman 
(The Oratory, Nov. 27, 1874: £2 10s.); a Turner 
(£5 10s.), and a Thackeray (? 1860: £6 10s.). 
Several attractive Early Printed Books are 
offered for moderate prices, and there is a copy 
of the Niirnberg Boethius of 1476 (the second 
from Koburger’s press and the third to be 
printed), offered for £23. A collection of Legal 
Tracts of dates from 1718-1819, 22 in number, 
for £3, and the Atlas Moderne portatif, com- 
posé de vingt-huit cartes sur toutes les parties 
du globe Terrestre,’ published in Paris in 1779 
for £2 10s., seem worth consideration, and s0 
are a copy of Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians’ (£4), and a collection of Italian 
portraits by engravers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries (£3 10s.). Under ‘ Manu- 
scripts’ we see a beautiful fifteenth centur 
‘ Officia Privata,’ written at Milan (£25), and, 
still more tempting, a thirteenth century ~~ 
lish ‘Biblia Latina ’"—398 leaves 6 by 44 ins., 55 Il. 
to a page—written in very small gothic (£24). 


Notice TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approven ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 


in 1819,' publication. 
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